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taken as a sign that permission is given, and the fes-
tival is arranged. The buffaloes devoted for sacrifice are
generally chosen some time beforehand by people who
make vows in sickness or trouble, and then allowed to
roam about the village at will. When they become
troublesome, the people go and ask permission of the
deity to hold a sacrifice. The buffaloes are brought to
the shrine on the appointed day and killed by a man
of the Kallar caste, who cuts off the heads with a
chopper. Nothing is done with the blood, but both
head and carcass are thrown into a pit close by the
shrine as soon as the animal is dead. The same pit is
used at each festival, but it is cleared out for each
occasion. When all tie carcasses have been put In,
incense and camphor are burnt, cocoanuts and fruits are
offered on the edge of the pit, and then earth Is thrown
in, and the carcasses are covered up. This takes place
outside the temple walls, and during the sacrifice
a curtain is drawn before the shrine, where the
immovable stone image of the goddess is located;
but, on the other hand, the metal image, used in
processions, is taken out before the sacrifice begins,
carried on a wooden lion, and placed on four stone
pillars specially erected for the purpose outside the
temple, about four or five yards from the place where
the buffaloes are killed. No curtain is drawn before
this image: the sacrifice is performed in full view
of the goddess. It is a curious little compromise
between ancient custom and Brahman prejudice.
Another village* At another village I found that
Brahman ideas had taken one step further in the worship
of Madura-Kaliamman, as no animal sacrifices of any
kind are offered there to the goddess herself, but only
to Periyanna-svaml, a male deity residing on the top
of a hill some three miles away from her shrine; and
even there the pujaris lamented that, owing to the
degeneracy of the age, offerers now take away both
head and carcass for their own use, instead of leaving
the head, as was done in better days, to be the
perquisite of the pujans. At one village I was told